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THE CONDITION AND NEEDS OF STATISTICS OF 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

By Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., Auburndale, Mass. 



This paper will offer some suggestions from the point of 
view of a student of the social problems of Marriage and 
Divorce. I am at present unable to carry out my original 
intention of presenting with it an exhibit of just what is done 
iu the official statistics of various countries and states, 
together with a table showing the movement of marriages 
and divorces for the last twenty-five years. The great 
courtesy of many chiefs of European bureaus of statistics has 
supplied me not only with their recently published reports, 
but in most instances with the latest returns in manuscript. 
I am also under the greatest obligation to these officials for 
useful answers and suggestions in response to inquiries 
regarding the present condition of their statistical work in 
this particular field, and the improvements which they think 
should be made in it. 

The importance of statistics of this class needs no argu- 
ment. Statistics of Marriage and Divorce find their justifica- 
tion in their relation to the family, since they note its forma- 
tion and dissolution. Those relating to marriage have, as a 
rule, been longer and more widely collected in Europe than 
those of divorce. In the United States statistics of divorce 
were collected in only a few states until the investigation, 
which was the basis of the Report of 1889, was made. These, 
as regards the number and some other leading facts, were prac- 
tically complete for twenty years. But the statistics of mar- 
riage could be gathered for only a few states, and, unfortu- 
nately, at present only twenty-one states make any provision 
for the returns of marriages to any state officer, and but nine 
furnish statistics of divorce. 

Among those who have studied the moral and political 
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aspects of divorce, Von Oettingen and Woolsey collected 
statistics for comparative study. But the paucity of official 
statistics and obstacles in the way of private research greatly 
restricted their laborious efforts. Sig. Bodio and M. Bertillon 
were the first among official statisticians to do important 
work in bringing together the divorce statistics of various 
countries. A few years later Mr. Wright, the Commissioner 
of Labor of the United States, acting under a special instruc- 
tion from Congress to undertake the task, collected from 
original sources complete statistics of the fundamental facts 
concerning divorce in the United States for the years 1867-86 
with such statistics of marriage as were available. He also 
brought together, chiefly from the original sources, the statis- 
tics of both marriage and divorce in most European countries 
and Canada. The value of this work was greatly increased 
by the analyses of the laws relating to those subjects so far as 
legislation throws light upon the statistics. 

The work of Mr. Wright, in a volume of 1074 pages, 
brought together a vast amount of material for the study of 
the social and legal aspects of the problems relating to Mar- 
riage and Divorce, which, in the United States at least, have 
become of the greatest importance from the easy conditions 
of marriage and divorce, the great number and rapid increase 
of divorces, and the conflicting character of our state laws. 
Its value is already seen in the abandonment, for the present 
certainly, of the plan of uniform law through an amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, for the experiment 
of uniform legislation by the cooperation of the state legisla- 
tures. For the Report showed that the facts regarding migra- 
tion for divorce were almost the reverse of the popular opin- 
ion. But beyond this it has advanced statistical study of the 
subject in a way that shows the need of carrying the investi- 
gation in this country still farther, and the value of statistics 
for comparative studj' upon its subjects in all civilized coun- 
tries. Anyone who carefully looks into the matter can hardly 
fail to see that the tendencies of the laws on marriage and 
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divorce, amid all their variety, have already been converging 
towards the adoption of certain common principles and points, 
and that the growing intimacies of the nations will lead to 
greater uniformity. The statistics of Japan, the numbers of 
whose marriages and divorces are now reported for the seven 
years 1884-90,* and the fact that the swift movements of that 
people towards Western civilization are being made while its 
domestic institutions are not yet brought under public law, 
and the significant changes in the divorce laws of Australia 
and France, with the wide spread disposition to challenge 
traditional authorities and conclusions, will all tend to in- 
crease the demand for the investigations and reports of the 
statistician. 

On these subjects the student of social problems and the 
legislator and reformer will be best aided if each statistical 
office will use its resources for the collection and presentation 
of all the facts within its own field. Uniformity of method 
and form are desired rather than uniformity in the points 
included within the investigation, for everything has its value. 
The omission of a single point for a year or two may greatly 
disturb the student, or take away his only source of exact 
information on that particular point. The tabulation of first 
marriages, by age and sex, for a long period, for example, 
enables him to detect the difference in the comparative in- 
crease of the age at which the two sexes marry. Or the 
returns of deaths may give conjugal condition and thus show 
the number of marriages dissolved in a year by death as well 
as the death rate among the married and divorced. 

The material for statistics of marriage, and generally the 
statistics themselves, in most European countries are so very 
nearly complete as to require little notice. Names, place and 

* These are as follows : — 



Year. 


Marriages. 


Divorces. 


1884 


287,842 


109,905 


1885 


259,497 


113,565 


1886 


315,311 


117,964 


1887 


334,149 


110,859 


1888 


330,246 


109,175 


1889 


340,445 


107,478 


1890 


325,141 


109,088 
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date of birth, the past residenoe, and sometimes the intended 
residence, the age, number of the marriage and previous con- 
jugal condition, religious faith, occupation or social position, 
are generally required in the original returns. The preva- 
lence of the obligatory civil marriage, and the restrictions 
upon the jurisdiction of the clergy and civil officers, make 
exact and complete returns comparatively easy. 

But in the United States the registration reports of only 
six or eight states are sufficiently full in detail or complete in 
returns to be entirely trustworthy, and about as many more 
are approximately complete. Only twenty-one states in 1886, 
as already mentioned, provided for any returns of marriages, 
and, as the report of Mr. Wright says, " These returns, as a 
rule, however, give but a few facts relative to the persons 
married, and these facts that are given are not identical, and 
are compiled so carelessly as to be nearly worthless."' And 
he adds, "This report shows conclusively the necessity of 
complete records of marriages celebrated." The Massachu- 
setts reports, which other states have followed, and those 
from one or two more, have generally been well made. But 
our separation of church and state, though curiously permit- 
ting the clergyman to be a civil officer for the purpose of 
celebrating marriages, has allowed us, quite unnecessarily I 
think, to omit all attempts to report the religious faith of 
those married. We have asked the occupation, but rarely 
tabulate the facts regarding it, and we never inquire into 
economic condition or other facts of social standing. If the 
time, place, and cause of the dissolution of the former mar- 
riage were required of all who marry a second time we should 
get sociological material of great value. The practice in 
Germany, and some other countries of Europe, of having 
each dissolution of a marriage, whether by death or divorce, 
reported and entered upon the original record of the mar- 
riage renders bigamy easy of detection. 

In statistics of divorces or separation we should have, 
where practicable, the age of the parties, their nationality, 
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race, religions faith, occupation, and perhaps economic con- 
dition, residence by town or city, year and month of mar- 
riage, of application and decree of divorce, the number, age, 
and sex of the children of the parties, the dates and causes of 
the dissolution of all earlier marriages, as well as the sex of 
the applicant, the grounds on which the divorce or separation 
is sought and granted, and the number of applications refused. 
In the United States the length of the entire residence within 
the state where the divorce is granted, and the facts as to 
service of notice upon the defendant, should be ascertained. 
Then the statistics of pauperism, crime, insanity, and suicide 
should so report conjugal condition that the number of 
divorced who fall within these classes can be discovered. 

So far as practicable I would have special investigations in 
marriage and divorce carried on to supplement the results of 
the ordinary periodical statistics. The divorces of Sweden, 
Belgium, and France are already reported for long periods of 
time. If these could be supplemented by figures running 
back for a long time in some other countries, and in some of 
the United. States, we should get a good deal of light upon 
the relation of the movement of divorce to the great political, 
economic, and social changes of the period. Special inquiry 
may also contribute still more knowledge than we now have 
of the connection between divorce and suicide, intemperance, 
illiteracy, the home and hereditary conditions. The discus- 
sions of Bertillon and others on some of these points are fruit- 
ful of suggestions. Prof. Willcox, of Cornell,* has called atten- 
tion to the apparent coincidences in the movements of trade, 
immigration, marriage, and divorce in the United States. 

I would further suggest that the statistical offices of as 
many countries or states as may be practicable be invited to 
cooperate in the effort to secure greater completeness in this 
class of statistics, and that they or the Bulletins of the Inter- 
national Institute, and other statistical publications, bring 
together the summaries annually or at other regular periods, 

* In the Political Science Quarterly for March, 1893. 
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preserving and continuing the results that have been hitherto 
secured. Statistical dictionaries and other hand-books should 
be careful not to vitiate official figures by the interpolation 
of estimates or mere guesses where the actual figures are 
unknown. I find, for example, in a popular Dictionary of 
Statistics an estimate of the divorces of Germany for years 
prior to those for which we have any official or other figures ; 
an estimate of marriages in each one of the United States 
from the data supplied by the statistics of a veiy few of the 
older states ; and, worse yet, a pure guess at the rate of ille- 
gitimate births for the United States as a whole. Such figures 
as these are sure to be quoted, often in reputable publica- 
tions, as actually correct, or as entirely safe estimates. The 
general reader has little protection against such imposition. 

Finally, I think the influence of statisticians and of public- 
spirited citizens should be used to secure from governments 
means of extending statistical work upon these subjects that 
through their relation to the family deeply concern the great- 
est social interests. If Great Britain and some other coun- 
tries would provide for the publication, and in some cases 
the collection and publication, of statistics of divorce in some 
readily accessible form, many students would be grateful for 
the service. But the people in the United States especially 
need to be urged to bring their statistics of marriage and 
divorce to a more creditable place beside those of other 
nations than they now bold. The Commissioner of Labor, 
in making his .Report in 1889, spoke in strong terms of the 
serious consequences of the careless way in which records of 
divorce are made and kept, and pointed out some of their 
defects and the need of a better system for the record and 
report of the marriage and divorces. His work has laid an 
admirable foundation upon which a fine system of statistics 
relating to this most important subject may be constructed. 
Public opinion should compel legislation that would correct 
this evil, and at the same time provide for full and trust- 
worthy statistics. 



